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@ High-Tech Center 
may have room for 
music students 


By O'RYAN JOHNSON 
Observer Staff 


When no one’s inside the jani- 
tors closet in building C, an old 
turquoise General Electric refrig- 
erator is humming. The room is a 
few steps below ground level and 
holds a collection of dusty folding 
chairs and haggard discontinued 
play props precariously leaned and 
staked along concrete walls. 

The eclectic collection of dis- 
carded items spills over into the 
center of the room in places, and 
along with the metal stools, they 
serve as makeshift chairs and 
tables where janitors take their 
breaks. When the sunken room’s 
two uncovered bulbs light up the 
mess in the windowless room it 
has the ambiance of a ghetto ten- 
ement. 

On Mondays and Wednesdays, 
in the sepulcher for the out-of- 
date and discarded items at the 
college, nine NECC students play 
music over the humming refrig- 
erator. They are in a Music En- 


@ 14-year-old Texas 
boy finds savior in 
NECC alumna 

By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


arbie Frazer spends her 
B free time helping those 

less fortunate. She worked 
at homeless shelters in Haverhill 
for several years and continues 
to do so now in Colorado. 

Six years ago Barbie walked 
the halls of NECC. She sawa flier 
posted on a bulletin board an- 
nouncing a bone marrow drive. 
A 4-year-old girl was in desper- 
ate need ofa bone marrow match 
and Barbie felt compelled to type 
her own bone marrow. 

Although Barbie was not a 
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semble program at NECC. This is 
their classroom. 

Heather Gynam, a member of 
the Music Ensamble class said the 
band and chorus have class at the 
same time in lecture hall A. How- 
ever, the room isn’t big enough to 
accommodate all of the students 
practicing at once, she said. So the 
chorus and band have to split their 
class time playing in the lecture 
hall. 

“It’s awful, you can’t hear any- 
thing, it all mixes together,” said 
Justin Peterson, a business major. 

The band calls the area “Sleepy 
Hollow.” They practice in the jani- 
tors’ closet because it’s the only 
place that’s sound proof enough, 
Gynam said. 

“It’s hot, it’s uncomfortable, 
it’s not even close to the size we 
need,” said David Herrera another 
student in the class. “But we make 
due because we have to.” 

President David Hartleb is 
aware of their situation. 

“I've seen it, it’s disgusting, 
that’s why we're putting a prac- 
tice area in the new building,” he 
said. 

The proposed “High-Tech” 
building has drawn criticism from 

See JANITOR, page 10 


Bone matrow donation saves boy's life 


match for the little girl, she re- 
ceived a call last year saying she 
had matched another person in 
need. 

A 13-year-old boy from Texas 
sat dying. He had a rare disease, 
Neutropenia, which led to leuke- 
mia. To this young man, Barbie 
Frazer was his savior. She was the 
one out of four million others that 
had perfectly matching bone mar- 
row. 

Barbie,s mother Cathy Frazer, 
a member of the NECC Board of 
Trustees and Alumni Advisory 
Board said, “How often do you get 
to be one in a million, never mind 
one in four million. Barbie felt like 
she had won the lottery and could 
help this boy.” 

On Dec. 8, 2000, the teenage 
boy received the transplant. He 
was the first to survive the rare 


Professors win 
award 


In praise of 
Hannibal' the 
suspense movie 


want 


O'Ryan Johnson photos 


NECC MUSIC CLASS: At left, (left to right), Justin Peterson, bass; Melissa Lovejoy, clarinet; Jim Sicard, 
drums; Dave Herrera, keyboard; Chris Galat, guitar. NECC COMPUTER CLASS: At right. 


Machiavellian power 


disease and is living happily in 
Texas. “For 14 years this boy’s 
parents were prepared for him 
to die,” Frazer said. “They are 
very appreciative and very happy 
they found a donor.” 

The family of the boy con- 
tacted Barbie and bought her a 
plane ticket to visit them this 
past month. They wanted to 
express their thanks, but had to 
wait because of the donor 
registry’s strict policy of not re- 
leasing names until after one 
year. 

Barbie Frazer, in turn, saved 
a life. Yet, she does not feel like 
a hero. She gives credit to the 
doctors and NECC for hosting 
the drive. 

She took 10 minutes out of 
her day to give a tablespoon of 


See FAMILY, page 10 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


Machiavelli and absence of 
morality in politics present and 
past, were the topics during a lively 
discussion of a panel consisting of 
Paul Sullivan, WBZ radio host and 
WCVB-TV political commentator, 
Haverhill Mayor James Rurak, and 
State Sen. Susan Tucker. 

Michael Arthur Ledeen’s book, 
“Machiavelli on Modern Leader- 
ship” was the catalyst for this po- 
litical disputation held at the 
Bentley library March 19. 

The panel has experience in 
what it takes to politically succeed 
in today’s society and therefore 
brought up aspects from their own 
knowledge. Rurak, who is serving 
his fourth consecutive term, said 
he believed that there is a place for 
Machiavelli’s philosophy in mod- 


ern day politics. 

“Life is a dialogue between free- 
dom and order,” Rurak said. 
“Machiavelli said that freedom, 
when led by virtue, will have 
chaos.” 

One of the general observations 
of the panel is the relationship 
between craftiness and power. 
Because human nature is tempt- 
able and prone to advice, the Ma- 
chiavellian rule is to restore order 
for the sake of freedom. Accord- 
ing to Rurak, Machiavelli ques- 
tioned what, if any, restraint 
should be put on power if it re- 
stores order. The ruler who re- 
stores order isn’t doing it just to 
be a tyrant, because that will lead 
to his undoing. 

Sullivan said even though the 
term Machiavellianism has been 
twisted a bit so it now has a nega- 


See MACHIAVELLI, page 10 
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Does anyone deserve 
that much money? 


Eprrorial 


Here’s a question for you. What 
do Tom Cruise, Alex Rodriguez, 
and David Hartleb have in com- 
mon? Now the Jeopardy theme 
goes through your mind and now 
time is up. Did you get the answer 
right? The right answer is they are 
all drastically overpaid. 

Athletes, movie stars, and now 
college presidents will be added to 
the list of occupations that make a 
ridiculous amount of money. 
Maybe it’s just us, but we bet there 
are a lot of people out there who 
would agree. 

Hartleb received a $21,000 raise 
and is now making $135,500 a 
year. All that and acompany car to 
boot. The NECC Trustees reviewed 
his performance and Cathy Frazer 
was quoted as saying Hartleb de- 
served the raise because he is “a 
visionary” and can make tough 
decisions. A visionary? David 
Hartleb? Come on. When we think 
of visionaries we think of Julius 
Caesar. Martin Luther King. Oliver 
Stone. People that see things in a 
unique way. People that have the 
courage to do things differently. 
People who try to do things that 
will benefit mankind as a whole. 
So,why is Hartleb a visionary? 

Is "visionary" going to become 
a word that is overused like “ex- 
treme” and “diva”? We really hope 
not. Hartleb might be the NECC 
president, he might be a great 
family man, and might be an out- 
standing citizen, we don’t know. 

It’s nothing personal; we don’t 
have a grudge. We know you have 
a difficult job and that there must 
be a lot of stress involved. Maybe 
you could try yoga. But we know 
that if any of us were making 
$135,000 a year, the stress might 
be alittle easier to deal with. You’re 
making more from your raise than 
someone making minimum wage 
makes in a year. Not many people 
deserve to make that much. Not 
athletes, not celebrities, not the 
guy at Sunoco who always wants 


to check your oil and squeegee 
your windows when you’re going 
to be late for work. 

Everyone knows that the blue- 
collar workers in this country hold 
a quiet animosity towards the 
upper class, Wall Street types. They 


always have and they always will. . 


The rich versus the poor is a fight 
that has been around since the 
beginning of time. It’s why “The 
Prince and The Pauper” was writ- 
ten. It’s why a lot of Americans 
despises Bill Gates. It’s our in- 
stinct to dislike the people who 
have more than us, the people 
who are better off. 

So why this article? We think 
it’s a big problem that Hartleb is 
making so much money, when 
apparently the school doesn’t have 
enough money to pay for a stage 
in the new building. 

Hartleb said recently that dance 
and theater performances are not 
part of the liberal arts. We say now 
that Hartleb doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. For a well- 
rounded education, you need a 
well-rounded school. So far we 
don’t have one. We need the stage 
and more room for the perform- 
ing arts classes. It’s shouldn’t be a 
question of if we should get the 
stage. There should be no debate 
about. 

Hartleb said the stage will be 
built if there is enough money left 
over, we feel the money should be 
included in the fundraising. If we 
don’t have the money to build it, 
then we raise the money to build 
it. Donations and fundraisers are 
great, but maybe not paying ab- 
surd amounts of money to some 
people would help too. We need 
the money and it is Hartleb’s job 
to get it. 

Think about that President 
Hartleb. Maybe you can find time 
to ponder it while you’re driving 
home in your company car to the 
home financed by the $1,500 per 
month housing allowance the 
trustees gave you. Think about 
that while the NECC band plays in 
a cellar. 
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THERES A CATH. HELL 
SUPPORT THE BILL IF WE 
PAY HIM ENOUGH. 


Should they build a stage 
in the 'High Tech' center? 


Matt Gold, Undecided 

“I think there should be one, defi- 
nitely. If they're going to be as 
good as they are now, they need to 
keep up, they gotta be on top..” 


Joelle Rachel, Liberal Arts 
“Yes, because the one we have 
right now is too small.” 


Heather Gynam, Undecided 

“Yes. Any college needs to support 
their activies on campus. How can 
you be proud of a school if they're 
not proud enough to support you?” 


Photos by O'Ryan Johnson 


Jill Seaman, Vocal Music 
“Definitely, half the reason I came 
here is because they have a good 
liberal arts department.” 


Jacquiline Osborne, Education 
“I guess so, why not.” _ 


Tom Tenny, Business Transfer 
“Yeah, you have to cover all your 
bases on educatioal needs.” 
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The proliferation of violence in society 


@ Where will the 
senseless violence 
strike next? 


It’s no 
Ie hee err 
shocking to 
find out that 
someone 
has gone on 
a shooting 
rampage, 
injuring 
and killing 
countless 
Postal employees and 


people. 
school children alike have turned 


to senseless acts of violence. I’m 
wondering. . . where will it end? 

If this diseased behavior has 
crept into our nation’s schools, 
where can the line be drawn? 

Are elderly people going to start 
killing each other in nursing 
homes? “Today in the Willow 
Pond retirement community, 85- 
year-old Jasper Wilkinson became 
enraged upon learning that 
meatloaf was for dinner — again. 
He later took out his anger by 
shooting 18 of his neighbors with 
an AK47. Wilkinson has been ap- 
prehended by authorities, and the 
situation is now under further 
investigation.” 

I'd imagine school shootings 
have become far more common 
than schools burning down. If 
there are fire drills, why aren’t 
there SHOOTING drills? Perhaps 
gym classes should start includ- 
ing paintball as part of the physi- 
cal education curriculum. Stu- 


dents can learn to dodge shots, 
hide or apprehend the shooter. 

The ideas of “pop quizzes” could 
take on an entirely new meaning. 
Students hear their math teacher 
say, “today we havea pop quiz,” he 
takes out a B.B. gun and fires it at 
everyone. Anyone hit — fails. It’s 
pass/fail. Like life and death. 

School violence on the Gaza 
Strip: rock-throwing at your class- 
mates. Are toddlers in nursery 
schools going to start killing each 
other, too? Beware of the kids 
who don’t like to share. 

Personally, ’'m wondering 
when the school shootings are 
going to start in colleges. Some 
people might think college stu- 
dents are under a lot more stress 
than pre-college students. A lot of 
them work full-time, pay their own 
bills and some have children. 

Professors might want to think 
twice about giving students their 
home phone numbers. 

Are bulletproof jackets going 
to become common apparel? Ifso, 
will there be designer ones? Will 
you be able to purchase one to 
match your machine gun? I’m 
hoping to get something with 
earthy tones. 

As a child, I had the saying 
“sticks and stones can break your 
bones, but names will never hurt 
you,” drilled into my brain. And 
names might never physically hurt 
you, but sticks and stones can 
“break your bones,” and an in- 
creasing number of people are 
opting for the weapons lately— 
not insults. 


Corey Simpson is the Observer's 
staff columnist. She can be reached at 
coreyelizabeth@hotmail.com 


No school, except for you 


By KELLY MCCARTHY 


Contributing Reporter 


With a blizzard some compare 
to the size of ’78, NECC students 
questioned the president’s judg- 
ment on having us come to school. 
Governor Paul Cellucci issued a 
state of emergency on March 5 
and 6. President David Hartleb 
cancelled school those two days as 
well. 

But local students were not 
pleased with Hartleb’s decision to 
have school on March 7. 

“If all the surrounding towns 
were cancelled, we should have 
been too”, said Anthony Callahan, 
20, physical education/recreation. 
Callahan said he thought it was a 
waste of time considering there 
were only six people in one 

of his classes. 

Melanie DiGiacomo, 20, gen- 
eral studies, agreed with Callahan. 

All other high schools and col- 
leges in our area were cancelled. 

“Considering this being a com- 
munity college, shouldn’t the 
president care about the well-be- 
ing of his commuters, and cancel 
school”, claimed Zack Bamberg, 
19, liberal arts. 

“If we are going to have school, 


then the roads should have at 
least been plowed”, said Chanel 
Kahn, 20, deaf studies. Kahn said it 
took her forever to get to school, 
and said she almost got into an 
accident. 

Sarah Benoit, 20, early child- 
hood education, said one of her 
friends rolled over on the way to 
school. Benoit agreed with Kahn 
that the roads should have been 
better detailed. 

Tina Grandmaison, 20, early 
childhood education, did not come 
to school because it was too dan- 
gerous considering the roads were 
not plowed. If the majority of 

The students lived on campus, 
she said, she could understand 
having school, but because this is 
a commuting college, it is abso- 
lutely ridiculous to have school, 
she said. 

Lauren Doyle, 20, deaf studies, 
agreed with Grandmaison. 

Doyle said she lives on a hill, 
and if she even attempted to get 
down, she would have hit every- 
thing on the way. 

Deana Cardone, 20, radiology, 
said she got stuck on her street 
and had to get pulled out. Cardone 
thought it was not a good day to 
have school. 
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MAYBE THERE SHOUL 
BE EGISLATION BARRING 
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MORON 
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Politically correct or censorship? 


@ Keeping an open 
mind is what college 
is all about 


By JILLIAN NATHAN 
Contributing Reporter 


There has been much contro- 
versy surrounding David 
Horowitz’s advertisement en- 
titled, 10 Reasons Why Repara- 
tions for Blacks Is a Bad Idea for 
Blacks—and Racist Too, which was 
recently sent to over 35 college 
newspapers. 

Most of the colleges, upon re- 
ceiving the advertisement, refused 
to print it, while many of those 
who did actually print it followed 
it up with an apology for doing so. 
Only a few universities, two of 
which being New England insti- 
tutions, Brown and Harvard, chose 
to run the advertisement without 
a printed apology. 

If was an editor and was sent 
Horowitz’s advertisement to be 
printed in my college newspaper, 
I would have thrown it away after 
just reading the title. 

However by doing this I have 
proved to be just as close-minded 
as those universities that did the 
very same thing. 

I have since gone online to 
read the advertisement, which can 
be found at 
www.frontpagemag.com. Read- 
ing this material forced me to 
think about an issue that I have 
never really given much thought 
to. Then I realized that this is 
exactly what Horowitz wants all 
of us to do, to think about it. That 
is why he sent it to colleges across 
the U.S., because it is here in 
these college environments where 
we should be doing the most 
thinking and opening our minds. 

The title, Ten Reasons Why 
Reparations for Slavery Is a Bad 


Idea and Racist Too, immediately 
made me assume that the article 
itself was racist. However, after 
reading it, I discovered that the 
article was neither racist nor of- 
fensive. It is simply what it says, 
10 reasons why, in his opinion, 
that reparations for slavery are a 
bad idea. 

Some of the things that 
Horowitz pointed out in the ad- 
vertisement are the fact that, 
“There were 3,000 black slave- 
owners in the antebellum United 
States, are reparations to be paid 
to their descendants, too?” 

Another reason that he points 
out is, that due to the huge 
amounts of immigrants and refu- 
gees that came to the United States 
during the 1880’s and the 1960’s, 
it would be unfair for all of those 
and countless others of mixed 
ancestries to pay reparations. 

In reason five of his article, 
Horowitz makes reference to 
Randall Robinson’s book, The 
Debt, which takes a completely 
opposite view from Horowitz’s. 

In Robinson’s, Restatement of 
the Black Manifesto, which can 
be found at www.thedebt.net, 
there are 10 reasons listed of why 
there should be reparations for 
African Americans. 

In one example Robinson ar- 
gues, “The experience of enslave- 
ment continues to limit the life 
chances and opportunities of Af 
rican Americans.” 

Another one of his points fa- 
vors reparations because the U.S. 
government has already paid repa- 
rations to Japanese Americans 
that were unfairly held in intern- 
ment camps during W.W.II. Be- 
cause of that, he says it is now 
time for the government to pay 
reparations to the African Ameri- 
cans for the unfair treatment that 
they endured. 

After reading both articles, I 


found that the best points from 
each happened to be the one they 
both shared. 

Horowitz points out, “Only a 
tiny minority of Americans ever 
owned slaves. Why should their 
descendant’s be owed a debt?” 

Robinson concurs with 
Horowitz’s statement and then 
justifies his own point by answer- 
ing, “It is true that most Ameri- 
cans did not own slaves or engage 
in slave trading. However, the 
claim of reparations for African 
Americans is not directed at those 
who bear no guilt, but to the 
party who does, the United States 
government.” 

This issue of reparations is a 
very important one. It needs to be 
discussed and decided upon. This 
is exactly what authors Horowitz 
and Robinson are trying to ac- 
complish. While they do not share 
the same views, they do share one 
common goal of spreading aware- 
ness to an issue that deserves to 
be brought to light. 

Unfortunately, by censoring 
Horowitz’s advertisement, those 
colleges are encouraging students 
to not become involved with so- 
cial issues. If Robinson had sent 
his manifesto to those same 
schools, I truly believe that it 
would be printed without the 
problems that Horowitz encoun- 
tered. 

It is very discomforting that 
today, there seems to be trouble 
in expressing oneselfjust because 
their opinion may be construed 
as being politically incorrect. 

The points that Horowitz 
makes will likely be brought to 
Congress, as will Robinson’s, if 
and when this issue reaches the 
floor. Until then we should use 
this example to remind ourselves 
that to be open-minded is to be 
educated. That is what college 
should be teaching us about. 
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OPINION 


Snow clean up shows tremendous effort 


@ Snow clean up is 
praised as budget 
reaches limit 


ED HUDSON 


In the March 19 
edition of the Ob- 
server, staff colum- 
nist Corey Simpson 
argued that each 
time there is asnow 
storm, NECC pa- 
thetically attempts 
to plow and shovel 
its facilities. I ada- 
mantly disagree 
with her opinion 
and feel that the 
college was more than adequately acces- 
sible considering recent conditions. 

Simpson’s article which was featured in 
the Observer's opinion section was entitled: 
“The path less taken because of snow,” and 
Simpson explained that she felt “great care 
must be taken to walk to the nearest door 
without slipping and breaking one’s limbs 
and/or head on the icy walkways. 

“More effort must be put into keeping 
the roads and sidewalks to NECC safe. I 
highly doubt it takes much effort either,” 
Simpson said. But it appears to me that she 
had not done her research before question- 
ing the college’s effort. 

According to Ed Sheehan, superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds, the college 
has taken extraordinary steps to remove 
snow in and around parking areas to insure 
the safety of students, faculty, staff and 
visitors. According to him, the college’s 
snow removal crew has worked diligently 
during “off-peak” hours [between 3 and 6 
a.m.] Seems like a valiant effort to me, 
especially considering the severity of the 
storms. 

Mark Andrews, vice president of admin- 
istration, explained that during a couple of 
the snow storms, the college’s grounds 
crew were on campus at 3 and 4 am. 
shoveling walkways and getting the college 
ready to open. He also added that the col- 
lege has members of the grounds crew 
called “runners” patrolling the campus in 
the morning and making sure it is safe. 

“They take a great deal of pride in mak- 
ing sure the campus is adequately main- 
tained,” Andrews said. 

However, Simpson said, “If this were 
true, why is it that the local grocery stores, 
strip malls, convenience stores and even 
video stores have clearer parking lots and 
safer walkways? The answer is simple: Ef- 
fort.” 

I feel that the grounds crew should feel 


proud of their efforts. I do not understand 
where Simpson is coming from. Perhaps 
she has recently settled in New England. If 
so, did she migrate from a warm weather 
climate such as Florida? I do not know, but 
I do know this: Winter in Massachusetts is 
harsh, and snow does not go away over- 
night. Effort? I question her perception. 

According to Andrews, the answer is not 
so simple. He explained that the college is 
in a “water overlay district” which is part of 
the City of Haverhill’s drinking water sup- 
ply. This prohibits the college from using 
salt in order to melt snow and ice. Instead, 
the college must use sand, which Andrews 
said, “makes their [grounds crew] job 
harder.” He explained that sand is a good 
source for traction, but salt is a melting 
agent. As you can see, I question the extent 
to which she has looked into the matter. 

Andrews added that if there is a light 
snow and the college has the ability to open 
the campus cleanly, they use their own 
maintenance crew. But he explained that if 
the snow is a wet heavy snow, that requires 
heavy duty equipment, the college calls for 
the assistance of a snow removal company. 

According to Andrews, the college had 
to remove snow and ice from the Lawrence 
campus and move it to properties of the 
snow removal company. He said the budget 
for snow removal is $50,000. And “we are 
going to approach the $50,000 mark,” he 
said. Clearly the process does not seem as 
simple as Simpson makes it out to be when 
you look at figures like that. 

Andrews also said that after the large 
snowstorms the area has recently encoun- 
tered, the college has relocated snow on 
campus to defuse safety issues. He explained 
that it was moved to parking lot one on the 
Haverhill campus, which has proper drain- 
age, he added, as to not inhibit student or 
faculty parking. “We have had a number of 
compliments that I have passed along to 
maintenance for their fine work,” Andrews 
said. 

The Faculty Association commended the 
college’s grounds crew for the job they did 
with the snow removal during recent storms. 
According to Francis J. Leary, vice president 
ofthe faculty association, they were amazed 
at how effectively and quickly it was com- 
pleted. “It was deeply appreciated by the 
faculty and professional staff,” he said. 

Simpson admitted that a staff member 
of the college might argue that a sincere 
effort is put into keeping a student’s jour- 
ney to his or her classroom safe. “But I don’t 
believe it,” she said. However, according to 
Andrews, local community based groups 
such as the Chambers of Commerce and 
other business organizations have 
complimented the college on their hard 
work and the appearance of the campus. 

I do not know what else Simpson could 
ask for. I do not understand how she can 


| Letrers To THE Epiror 


To the Editor: 


Weare writing to clarify information on 
the student petitions concerning the the- 
ater. After the Jan. 29 collegewide meeting 
where the President was asked by two stu- 
dents about this space, discussion started 
to circulate about a petition. While there 
was discussion in the Dance Studio as well 
as other areas of the college, the students 
that started this petition were not in any of 
the arts. The student committee for the 
petition is made up of students from other 
areas of the liberal arts as well as the 
computer area. 

This is a collegewide issue of which the 
arts are only one part. 


We want to repeat that this space is 
essential for all events on campus. 

This includes speakers, symposia, awards 
convocations, economic summits, future 
fund raising, performing arts, etc. What we 
have been seeking is merely a modification 
of the conference area, which is already in 
the plans. 


Elaine Mawhinney, 
Chairperson, Liberal Arts Revitalization 
Committee 


Susan Sanders, 
Chairperson, Fine and Performing Arts, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy Department 


believe that such compliments are unwar- 
ranted and insincere. Perhaps the world 
should take any compliment received by 
Simpson with a grain of salt. 

But Simpson persisted to argue: “If stu- 
dents are expected to attend NECC during 
winter storms, the school should hire plows 
to clear roads leading to the school. The 
town of Haverhill focuses on ‘main roads.’ 
The winding ‘back roads’ leading to the 
entrance of NECC are never as safe as Route 
1253 

Does Simpson realize that these “back 
roads” are the responsibility of The city of 
Haverhill, not the college. Simpson explains 
that she feels The city of Haverhill focuses 
on “main roads,” but fails to keep the “back 
roads” as safe. However, the college is not 
responsible for the plowing of city roads. 

“I, like many other students attending 
this school, do not drive a 4-wheel-drive 
vehicle with a snow-plow attached to the 
front,” Simpson said. But maybe she should 
invest in such a plow and help out if she 
feels the commute is inadequate. 

The fact is that there are many homes on 
either side of the roads leading to the 
entrance of the college. Safety may be an 
issue for the residents of these homes, as 
well as for commuting students, but that 
issue lies in the hands of The city of Haverhill. 

“President Hartleb is forever hesitant to 
close our school-even when the town of 
Haverhill and countless surrounding towns 
and universities have declared school clos- 
ings-yet we [students] are expected to deal 
with less-than-safe driving conditions to 
make it to a classroom where a class has 
most likely been canceled anyway,” Simpson 
argued. 


In reference to being hesitant to close 
the college, Andrews said, “I believe we are 
essential to the community we serve who 
rely upon us for a quality education.” But he 
added that the college has closed evenings 
classes four times this year because it is 
difficult to remove snow and ensure safety 
in the dark. “There is a concern for safety 
particularly in the dark,” he said. 

“IT believe we make every attempt to 
provide a safe environment,” Andrews said. 

He explained that he and Sheehan do a 
basic assessment of how a storm Is develop- 
ing and consult with state and local Depart- 
ment of Public Works personnel on the 
conditions of commuting. “It is a quality 
control check,” he said, “I report to the 
president [Hartleb] the status of our ef- 
forts.” 

His office also consults with the Massa- 
chusetts State Police, and the Massachu- 
setts Highway Department. “I get a report 
from Sheehan around 7 a.m.,” Andrews 
said, “We know before we open the first 
class that you can get in the parking lots 
and driveway.” 

While I do not whole-heartedly agree 
with the college’s policy to remain open at 
all costs, I do agree that NECC does it’s best 
to ensure student’s safety. Andrews be- 
lieves the grounds crew take it upon them- 
selves to make sure the campus is safe. 

“These are individuals who have given 
tremendous service to the college,” he said, 
“They just work their tails off.” The college 
and its grounds crew have to realize that 
many students, faculty and staff agree. 
Simpson’s article was the opinion of one 
student, and a seemingly uninformed one 
at that. 
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Boston Heart Party offers screenings 


@ Annual event 
offers cardio tests 
and doctor referals 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


The third annual Boston Heart 
Party, a forum to educate and 
screen women for cardiovascular 
disease, will be coming to NECC to 
conduct two days ofhealth screen- 
ing. 

The event, sponsored by 
Petucket Medical Associates, will 
be held at the Lawrence campus 
on March 27, from 2-5 p.m., and at 
the student center in Haverhill on 
March 28, from 10 am.- 1 p.m. 
Free blood pressure, cholesterol 
and glucose testing with instant 
on-site results will be offered. 

Last year the Boston Heart party 
screened more than 3,000 area 
women and nearly half, 49 per- 
cent, were found to be at risk for 
heart disease. The Heart Party 
began in 1999 educating women 
on ways to reduce risk factors and 
improve overall health. 


The event is a collaborative 
effort between Pfizer Inc. 
CareGroup Healthcare System and 
Partners Healthcare System. This 
year Harvard Vanguard Medical 
Associates and Primary Care will 
join the event and offer screen- 
ings in medical centers and physi- 
cians offices throughout the area. 

“We must eliminate the myth 
that cardiovascular disease is a 
man’s disease,” Ruth Merkatz, di- 
rector of women’s health at Pfizer 
Inc. said. “Our goal is to educate 
women about the seriousness of 
cardiovascular disease and the 
simple steps they can take to re- 
duce their risk.” 

These screenings will be held 
at over 60 locations throughout 
eastern Massachusetts. Along with 
physical screening, an individual- 
ized risk factor profile can be con- 
ducted. Physician referrals will be 
available to participants. 

“Cardiovascular diseases, in- 
cluding heart attack and stroke, 
kill more women each year than 
the next sixteen causes of death 
combined,” Dr. Paula Johnson of 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital 
said. 


According to Dr. Luanda 
Grazette, a cardiologist at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, the state 
ranks 12 in the nation for deaths 
from cardiovascular disease. 

Dr. Francine Welty, a cardiolo- 
gist at Beth Israel Deaconess Medi- 
cal Center, said women should 
know that cardiovascular disease 
is preventable. 

“Taking advantage of the free 
screenings through the Heart Party 
is a great opportunity to detect 
risks such as hypertension and 
high cholesterol so that women 
can take steps to address these 
risks right away,” Welty said. 

According to the medical pro- 
fessionals, risk factors include high 
blood pressure, smoking, high cho- 
lesterol, obesity, diabetes, family 
and medical history and age. 

The screenings are free of 
charge and are open to all women 
age 35 and older. No appointment 
is necessary. 

For more information, call 
Health Services at 556-3770 or 738- 
7482. 

Acomplete list ofall the screen- 
ing sites is available at 
www.bostonheartparty.com 


Proposed N.H. sales tax draws 
reaction about 'border hoppers' 


By AARON FOSS 
Contributing Reporter 


Chris Troy is looking forward 
to the day his son, 7-month-old 
Tyler, can start his first day of 
school. However, he wonders what 
condition the New Hampshire edu- 
cation system will be in when he 
arrives. 

“I don’t want my kid to learn 
from the same books that I used. I 
graduated I in the ’80s and we 
were learning from books from 
the ’60s. It was ridiculous. We 
should have more funding avail- 
able for books and AOL and things 
like that,” said Troy, a Salem, N.H., 
native. 

If Gov. Jeanne Shaheen gets her 
way, that funding may soon be- 
come available. The three-term 
New Hampshire governor recently 
unveiled her solution to the edu- 
cation funding crisis that the state 
is facing, a 2.5 percent sales tax. 

Shaheen calls the program EX- 
CEL NH and she hopes that by 
adding a sales tax to products sold 
in the Granite State, the $250 mil- 
lion dollar education deficit the 
state has encountered can be paid 
off. According to Shaheen, there 
would also be several million dol- 
lars left to give to schools so that 
improvements can be made where 
needed. 

“I’m involved in education and 
I think that if we need a sales tax 
we should get one. I have one child 
already and more on the way. I’m 
speaking as an educator and a 
parent,” Troy said. 

New Hampshire has long been 
a haven for shoppers from other 
states. Many people come over the 
border each year to avoid paying 
the hefty sales tax they would face 
elsewhere. Along with Massachu- 
setts shoppers, several thousand 


customers come from Connecti- 
cut, Maine, and Vermont to get a 
better deal. 

“I would still shop there if the 
tax was only 2.5 percent. It is still 
a lot lower than the 5 percent tax 
we have down here,” said Claire 
Potvin of Methuen. 

While some people may sup- 
port the idea of a sales tax, the 
majority of people are opposed to 
the idea. The New Hampshire Busi- 
nesses Against Sales Tax and The 
Retail Merchant Association have 
both stepped forward to voice their 
opinions on the matter. 

According to the Retail Mer- 
chant Association, the proposed 
tax could force many businesses 
to lay off workers and could force 
some businesses to close. In addi- 
tion, they stated that the tax would 
have an especially harmful effect 
on the economies of border towns 
that rely on Massachusetts shop- 
pers for much of their business. 
These towns include Salem, 
Pelham, Plaistow, and Nashua. 

“We depend a lot on ‘border 
hoppers’ up here,” said Brian 
Kobrenski, assistant manager of 
Olympia Sports in Salem. 
Kobrenski said that Massachusetts 
shoppers “are very important to 
the Salem area” and believes towns 
on the border would lose a lot of 
earnings. 

“Twouldn’t shop there anymore 
like I do now if they had a sales tax. 
The couple bucks I would save I 
would have to spend on gas just to 
get there,” said Linda M. of Dracut. 

Even though most people do 
not support Shaheen’s plan of a 
sales tax, almost everyone agrees 
something has to be done to fix 
the education problem soon. 

“Schools have to have resources 
for kids to teach them properly. 
The question isn’t if we have to 


fund education, it’s how we fund 
it,” Kobrenski said. 

Other suggestions for school 
funding have included tourism- 
related taxes, an even higher prop- 
erty tax, and state-run gambling. 
According to the Retail Merchant 
Association, legalized video gam- 
bling would bring in an estimated 
$240 to $275 million dollars a year. 
The gambling proposal has a lot of 
support from citizens of N.H. 

“Everyone I know who gambles 
runs down to Mohegan Sun or 
Foxwoods or some other place in 
Connecticut. If we had it in place 
up here and had the state running 
it, gambling would make plenty of 
money for the state,” Troy said. 

It would be better to have gam- 
bling than to drive all the custom- 
ers away,” Kobrenski said. 

The Commission on Education 
Funding is looking at several op- 
tions they have to provide the nec- 
essary funds to the schools. In a 
report released last month, the 
commission projected that ifa sales 
tax were put into place it would 
result in the loss of 22.4 percent of 
sales. Shaheen is looking products 
that could be exempt from the tax 
such as food, clothing, and medi- 
cine in order to lower the loss of 
revenue. 

“No matter what happens, we 
need something to change or kids 
will be learning from books as old 
as the Bible,” Troy said. 

As in any situation involving 
taxes, there are those people who 
opposed to any kind of new tax, no 
matter what the reason for it is. 

Heather Frost, a clerk at Store 
24 in Salem, is one of those people. 

“It’s my money and they have 
no right to take it from me and 
give it to anyone else when I need 
it for myself. I don’t even have kids 
yet so what do I care about educa- 


tion? I don’t have a pot to piss in 
and they think they’re going to 
take my money. They will never 
pass it anyway, the damn govern- 
ment is slower than Jimmy Stewart 
reading the Magna Carta, slower 
than a cat with three legs,” Frost 
said. 

“I agree with that. They are just 
going to take our money and throw 
it out the window,” said Amy Dion 
of Salem. 

Regardless of whether people 


want to pay taxes or not they 
might not have a choice. While 
most people, including politicians, 
believe that there is a small chance 
Shaheen will have her bill passed, 
you can never be sure what will 
happen in politics. 

“I don’t care how they fund it, 
they just have to fund it. Tyler 
should grow up and have the best 
things to learn from in school. It’s 
up to Shaheen to make sure he 
does,” Troy said. 
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By ROBERT J. MENDOZA 


Contributing Reporter 


White Feather is her Native 
American name, but most know 
heras Alyssa. She is strong, coura- 
geous, and compassionate. Alyssa 
has had many obstacles to over- 
come, but she has a talent for 
putting everything into perspec- 
tive. She sees the joy after sorrow, 
the sun after the rain and the 
rainbow after the lightning. I am 
proud of Alyssa and I see life in 
larger dimensions because of her 
great spirit. 

My sister White Feather is a 
beautiful young woman. I would 
say she is approximately 115 
pounds, 5' 6", with long black hair 
down to her waist. She usually 
wears moccasins or some kind of 
comfortable shoes so that she can 
feel the earth beneath her, and a 
cotton burgundy shirt with her 
business logo "Sacred Path Mas- 
sage" on it. White Feather has a 
symbol of the bear claw tattooed 
on the web of her left hand. It is 
very colorful with both brown and 
blue onit. It symbolizes one of her 
power animals, which represents 
strength as well as healing. She 
almost always decorates herself 
with Native American jewelry such 
as bone and porcupine quill choker 
and matching earrings. 

White Feather is married to a 
man named Eric. He’s a construc- 
tion worker, and tends the family 
gym in Amesbury (Hard Nocks ). 
They like to take road trips on 
their Harley Davidson, or in their 
truck. They like to go up to the 
White Mountains in North 
Conway, NH. They both love the 
freedom of this Harley Davidson 
motorcycle. 

One day, that I will not forget, 
was an afternoon that we went to 
White Feather’s home to let her 
baby out. Her baby is a 115 pound 
rottweiler named Blue. Blue and 
her have a relationship that is 
beautiful. It is interesting watch- 
ing them play together. She con- 
siders her dog to be her best friend. 
Blue plays just like a huge puppy 
and my sister like a little girl smil- 
ing. I am inspired to see them 
running after and chasing each 
other. She talks to Blue saying 
something like, “Get it Blue, come 
on boy” as if Blue could speak. She 
has her family and home, as well 
as, her own business. Her life is 
full, and she continues to develop 
in many ways. 

My sister is the owner, of a 
therapeutic massage and Native 
American gifts shop called “The 
Sacred Path”. She practices Native 
American healing and Raki. Alyssa 
and I make most of the things that 
she sells in her shop, like Dream 
catchers and other Native things. 
I think she likes to make the jew- 
elry the best. 

White Feather’s expressions are 
very warm, and glowing. She is 
very kind and polite to everyone. 
Sunday mornings we wake up early 
and set up a table at a local farm- 
ers market in Amesbury, where 
we sell Native American jewelry. 
She greets people with a smile and 
says, “Good morning. How would 


you like a free five-minute mas- 
sage? Have you ever had a mas- 
sage before? Do you have back 
problems?” You can see in her 
eyes that she is a happy person 
because she is a lover and a giver. 
She is a great communicator with 
deep concerns about many issues 
from Native American awareness 
and healing to animal rights. lam 
proud of her because of her posi- 
tive attitude and passionate con- 
cerns. 

White Feather and I also spend 
a great deal of time together ex- 
ploring in the woods and outdoors 
in general. Often we will walk 
barefoot to feel mother earth be- 
neath our feet. My sister is inter- 
ested in every little thing nature 
has to offer. Some people will 
never even notice the beauty of a 
flower, but she admires everything 
in her path. : 

One day we were walking along. 
I was about fifteen feet from her, 
and I thought I heard her voice say 
something very softly. I turned to 
her and said, “Are you talking to 
me” because sometimes she likes 
to talk to nature out loud. 

She replied, “No, but come here 
and take a look at this!” I ap- 
proached her and she pointed out 
some wolf hair on a tree, which 
meant a wolf, or something had 
been scratching itself by the tree 
bark. “Yeah that’s cool, somebody 
must have had an itch to scratch.” 
I said smiling. 

She commented, “Yup, he or 
she must have been very itchy 
judging from the hair left behind.” 
I looked closely at the ground and 
said in excitement, “Hey Alyssa, 
look! Here are some tracks in the 
mud from our friend.” When we 
walk together in the woods, and I 
look at her so peaceful and one 
with nature, I can almost hear the 
sound of a distant pow wow drum 
beating slowly like a calming heart 
beat. 

We like to walk on a hill in 
Amesbury called “PowWow Hill” 
Our ancestors held ceremonies and 
other Native gatherings on it. We 
just recently found out that this 
land will be developed with con- 
dominiums on it. -Alyssa immedi- 
ately began thinking about ways 
to put a stop to it. She called the 
town hall and spoke to the mayor. 
She then called our tribal leaders 
and elders to build a nonprofit 
organization called the “Native 
Way Inc.” It will help raise the 
money needed for an archeologi- 
cal dig to ensure the preservation 
of the land to keep it pure the way 
our ancestors did. 

When I view my sister, she 
reminds me of the words of Chief 
Joseph of the Nez Perce Indians. 

He said, “Perhaps you think 
the Creator sent you here to dis- 
pose of us as you see fit. If I 
thought you were sent by the Cre- 
ator I might be induced to think 
you had a right to dispose of me. 
Do not misunderstand me, but 
understand me fully with refer- 
ence to my land. I never said the 
land was mine to do with I choose. 
The only one who has the right to 
dispose of it is the one who has 
created it. [claim a right to live on 


Rob Mendoza photo 


DEEP ROOTS: Rob and Alyssa Mendoza express their Native American culture in this photo 


illustation. 


my land and accord you the privi- 
lege to return to yours. My people 
have called upon me to reply to 
you. In the winds which pass 
through these aged pines. We hear 
the moanings of their departed 
ghosts, if the voice of our people 
could have been heard, that act 
would never have done but alas 
though they stood around they 
could neither be seen nor heard, 
their tears feel like drops of rain I 
hear my voice in the depths of the 
forest but no answering voice 


comes back to me all is silent 
around me. My words must there- 
fore be few, I can now say no 
more.” 

In the words of Chief Joseph 
and the Nez Perce Indians, “Their 
lands battled then, our land battle 
now!” 

White Feather is my only sis- 
ter. She is 18 months younger 
than I. She is my baby sister, but 
ironically, I see her as a very wise 
and mature woman. She con- 
stantly reminds me of our Native 
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American heritage. She also re- 
minds me how we can learn many 
valuable lessons from animals and 
nature. I love the fact that our 
relationship is very open and hon- 
est. We speak and see each other 
often. I really do not think my 
sister will change much in the 
next 10 years. 

Time may pass, the sun will set, 
seasons will change, an additional 
candle may be added to her cake 
each year, but her spirit will re- 
main ever growing. 
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®@ DiZoglio attended 
NECC for five years before 
founding a $5 million 
computer-based company 
in Lawrence 


By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


NECC is the place for students unsure 
of career paths or those unable to afford 
a high priced education. This is exactly 
why Marc DiZoglio came here in 1988 
from Methuen High School. 

DiZoglio had no idea what his future 
held. 

“Northern Essex opened my eyes and 
defined what I wanted to do” he said. 

DiZoglio went through seven differ- 
ent programs while at the college. These 
courses ranged from criminal justice to 
computer science. 

“You name a program and I’m sure I 
was in it,” he said. 

Yet the catalyst for his career decision 
was a business class at the Lawrence 
campus. The class required him to create 
his own hypothetical business. DiZoglio 


FEATURES 


Former student founds million dollar company 


created the model for a computer com- 
pany, which sparked his enthusiasm. 
After taking this class DiZoglio knew 
what he wanted to do: start his own real 
business, called Raid Incorporated. 
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Photo courtesy of Raid Inc. 


Although DiZoglio recalled receiving 
a Cin the class, Raid Incorporated would 
prove to be "A" material. The company 
started out of DiZoglio’s bedroom in his 
parent’s house, in 1994. The business 


boomed, going from his room, to a 500- 
square-foot office in Methuen, to a 2000- 
square-foot building, and finally to a 
30,000-square-foot building in Lawrence. 

The company distributes computer 
storage technology, and is currently em- 
ploying 22 people. Five million dollars in 
sales are averaged annually, according to 
DiZoglio. And, Raid holds accounts with 
such major clients as Yale University, 
NASA, Xerox, Ford Motor Company and 
Raytheon. 

DiZoglio attributes much of his suc- 
cess to NECC, stating he didn’t know if 
the business would exist without that 
one class. 

“The classes were very interesting. I 
took the experience form them and the 
real world and just went with it,” he said. 

NECC allowed the flexibility of attend- 
ing classes and working at the same 
time, he explained. DiZoglio was able to 
enhance his knowledge though working 
for a small company while juggling 
classes. And, he remarked his grades 
weren't that good. 

Although DiZoglio was at the college 
for over five years, he eventually found 
what he wanted to do in his life. 

DiZoglio said, “ It is O.K to feel lost. 
People decide what they want to do at 
their own pace, and it is never too late to 
change your mind.” 


DON’T MISS 


THE CLOTHES CLOSET* 
(Gently Used Clothing) 


MONDAY’S 


April 2, 2001 
April 30, 2001 
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OPEN IN THE 
ATRIUM OF THE 
LAWRENCE CAMPUS 
45 Franklin Street, Lawrence 


*SPONSORED BY THE WOMEN OF NECC TO 
BENEFIT STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 
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Letter from Liverpool 


UK university students stay in bed for education 


By ZOE GRIFFITHS 
Contributing Reporter From Abroad 


Students at Liverpool University have 
witnessed an unusual amount of political 
action over the last few weeks, including 
particiaption in a national protest against 
tuition fees and, more locally, the elections 
for Sabbatical and Guild positions. 

The result has been a flood of advertis- 
ing campaigns from the bizarre to the 
brilliant taking place throughout campus, 
causing what can only be described as 
hazardous amounts of brightly coloured 
posters, flyers and a great deal of lollipop- 
based bribery being distributed not only on 
site, but also in student oriented parts of 
the city. 

On Thursday 1st of March, posters were 
encouraging us to “Stay in bed for your 
education”, as the National Union of Stu- 


Lil’ Sprouts is 
an outlet for 
busy parents 


By JILL MICKEE 
Contributing Reporter 


A small business lurks behind the NECC 
Gym in Haverhill that many have yet to 
notice or take advantage of. A business that 
could ease abundance’s of stress for many 
students and faculty. 

Little Sprouts is a childcare facility ac- 
cessed through the NECC gym. The direc- 
tors of this facility are Erika Reed and 
Kathleen Curry. Although Little Sprouts is 
not run by the school, it is easily accessible 
to the faculty and students at NECC. 

For the parents that wish they could take 
more classes, or for those aspiring to attend 
full-time, Little Sprouts could be the key to 
fulfilling those hopes. The daycare is open 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday Through 
Friday. 

“Basically, whenever the school has a 
day off, we do too,” said Catherine Giuffre, 
a full-time worker at Little Sprouts. 

The prices are cheaper than any private 
babysitter or nanny would be, and as a 
student or employee of NECC, an additional 
discount is awarded in the services provided 
to you. On top of this, the scheduling is very 
flexible to fit around different schedules. 

“We accommodate any schedules, it could 
be one or two hours one week, and full-time 
the following, you just pay accordingly,” 
Giuffre said. 

Little Sprouts consists of five different 
rooms according to age. The rooms go from 
infant to toddler and preschool, which are 
the age groups they accommodate for. 

The decorations throughout the daycare 
are warm and inviting. Pastel colors cluster 
in abundance throughout the rooms, ac- 
companied by what seems to be a whole toy 
store of toys for the children to play with. 
There is always a full curriculum planned 
out each day, including two snacks and a 
drink for full time children. Each child is 
responsible, however, for bringing their 
own lunch with them. 

“We are enrolling pretty quickly, but 
there is still a waiting list as ofnow,” Giuffre 
said on the enrollment process. 

She later said if you are interested in 
signing up to come right over to the Fitness 
Center building, and speak to someone 
working at Little Sprouts about getting your 
child started. 


dents (NUS) in the UK proposed that there 
should be a national shutdown of Universi- 
ties by Students in order to keep the issue 
of fees and student hardship on the agenda 
in the run-up to the General Election in this 
country. The idea behind the campaign was 
that a nation of empty lecture halls would 
clearly show how damaging the 
government’s proposals could be. 

The government introduced tuition fees 
for University Students in 1998, a move 
which was seen as controversial from the 
very start. 


Before that, like the vast majority of the 
schooling in this country, all further edu- 
cation had been state-funded, and many 
students wish to see a swift return to this 
method of financing. 

President of the Guild of Students at 
Liverpool, Geraint Hopkins says “The gov- 
ernment may well have ruled out top-up 
fees, but tuition fees and the abolition of 
grants continue to plunge students fur- 
ther into debt. 

The betrayal of students following the 
last general election needs to be recon- 


ciled. The Guild will continue to fight for 
access to education based on academic 
merit, not your ability to pay.” 

Despite increasing student apathy on 
most political issues, the strike was well 
supported, and a huge petition of signa- 
tures was collected which will be presented 
to the government alongside those from 
various other universities. 


Letters from Liverpool will appear regularly 
in the Observer as part of an article exchange 
arrangement. 


Student asks, 'Where's Worchester?' 


By LAURIE JOHNSON 
Tufts Daily (Tufts U.) 


MEDFORD (U-WIRE) Good luck finding 
“Worchester.” If you’re not from around 
here and you ask for directions, Bostonians 
will laugh and direct you to a place called 
“Wustah.” 

Thirsty? You could walk around for quite 
a while before you find someone who un- 
derstands that you want a water fountain, 
not a “bubblah.” 

No matter where you’re from, slang is 
ingrained— some use it with pride, others, 
in shame, try to stifle it. But regardless of 
how hard you try, you might never rid 
yourself of your native tongue — even if it’s 
just another shade of English. 

Before even coming to Boston, you prob- 
ably knew one trademark Bostonian word: 
“wicked.” You practiced using it at home 
with your friends: “It’s wicked cold out.” 
But once you got here, you might have been 
surprised at both the frequency and dexter- 
ity with which natives use the term. For 
instance, Massachusetts born-and-bred Tufts 
sophomore Sarah Chase won't tell you that 
she really likes a guy—instead she'll tell 
you, “I wicked sweat him.” 

One of the more popular debates sur- 
rounds the term “jimmies.” Around here, 
one orders ice cream with jimmies— not 
sprinkles—to get a yummy treat topped 
with tiny chocolate bits. “Sprinkles” refer 
to the rainbow-colored counterparts ofjim- 
mies. Webster’s Dictionary puts the debate 
to rest, defining jimmies as “tiny rod-shaped 
bits of usually chocolate-flavored candy of- 
ten sprinkled on ice cream.” 

Speaking of ice cream, the next time 
you're in the mood for some liquid 31- 
flavor action, make sure you don’t ask for a 
“milk shake” — it’s a frappe. Got a taste for 
some carbonation? Although newer-school 
Bostonians call it “soda,” old-schoolers stay 
true to “tonic.” 

Generally, anywhere you go, “the city” 
refers to the closest big city. When you’re at 
Tufts, “going into the city” means going 
into Boston — unless you're from New York. 
There’s something about New Yorkers that 
makes them think their city is omnipres- 
ent, and they will assume you're referring 
to their hometown whenever anyone says 
“the city.” But ifyou’re actually going there 
for the weekend, take the train — not the T 
— to the “Village” (the artsy, funky section 
of Manhattan) and shop around So-Ho for a 
while. So-Ho and No-Ho are the local ver- 
sions of “south of Houston Street” and 
“north of Houston Street.” Ifyou’re hungry, 
order a nice hot pie, as in pizza, and hop 
back on the train with all the other strap- 
hangers. 

And to wash down that piece of pie, 
you'll ask “Wanna toss me a coke?” A 
straightforward request for the most part, 
but down south a “coke” could mean any 
carbonated beverage, so you might want to 
be a little more specific. 


“A waitress will ask you what type of 
coke you want,” said Tufts sophomore Matt 
Berlin. And according to the native Geor- 
gian, you will get laughed at if you don’t 
know the proper lingo. 

Fixin’s (any type of side dish) and grits, a 
predominant part of any southern break- 
fast, aren’t anything you'll find up here, 
according to Berlin. You might also over- 
hear someone say they don’t “reckon” 
they’ve ever been to that “podunk” (which 
Berlin defines as a town or place). More so 
than around here, you’ll hear people say 
“ain’t” in the South. 

Stereotypes often describe the ways in 
which people from certain areas talk— which 
is what people tend to imitate when doing 
impressions. As much as these are generali- 
zations, Berlin said that some truth lies in 
these stereotypes. “The g’s on the end of 
words, like running and jumping, are al- 
most never pronounced,” he said. 

Fixin’ to go down to Dallas? Northerners 
beware: You will be referred to as a “yankee.” 
If you and your friends are planning a trip, 
yall better pack your tenny runners to 
traipse around town. Once you get tarred, 
you can pile into that Texas Cadillac you 
rented— known to many as a “pick-up truck.” 
And if you hear some talk of seeing a 
“whore show,” relax — the “horror show” 


won't be so bad. Visiting relatives or friends? 
Maybe they’ll treat you to a barbecue right 
in their own outside back. Er, backyard 
anyone? 

Head west a bit and over the Gate into 
San Francisco. (Try not to get run over by a 
BMW, if you can help it.) Once you leave the 
city, any town south of “south city” (south- 
ern San Fran) on the west side is referred to 
as “the peninsula.” And going “out east” 
means going to Sacramento. Want to catch 
a baseball game? Just keep in mind that, for 
some Californians, 3-COM (the baseball field) 
is what the Fleet Center is for Bostonians, 
and can bea sore topic. One replaced Candle- 
stick Park; the other, the Boston Garden. 
Capitalism: that’s hella sketchy. 

Now, California’s a big state—so big 
that there are distinct slang words for 
Northern and Southern Cali. According 
to freshman Nick Salvado, “hella” is 
Northern California’s “wicked.” And 
rather than say that something is cool, 
Californians are more likely to say that 
it’s dope or phat. 

“Basically, all our slang goes around 
words that mean ‘cool’,” he said. “I think 
a lot of the words that California uses try 
to keep with the Californian surfer im- 
age — can you really picture a surfer 
saying, ‘Oh, that’s wicked cool’?” 


The Academic Advising Center 
will be hosting the annual 


TRANSFER COLLEGE EVENING 


When: Wed., April 18, SPM- 8PM 
Where: Lobby of Spurk "C" Building 


All students interested in college/universities offering evening 
and weekend programs should plan to attend. 


Representatives from the following schools will be 


present: 

- Cambridge University 

- Lesley University 

- Merrimack College 

- New Hampshire College 


- Northeastern University—University College 


- Rivier College 
- Salem State College 


Springfield College of Human Services 
- University of Massachusetts Lowell 


- Wentworth Institute of Technology 
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NEW YORK {AP) In a guest lec- 
ture that reunited him with Al 
Gore last week, Alan Greenspan 
told the former vice president's 
Columbia University journalism 
students that their worth in the 
news business would hinge on 
their integrity. 

Students who attended the Fed- 
eral Reserve chairman’s March 20 
lecture quoted him as saying, “A 
journalist's market value is his or 
her reputation.” 

Reporters and tape recorders 
were barred from the classroom 
under university rules, but stu- 
dents gave an account of 
Greenspan's remarks. 

Greenspan avoided talk of the 
rate cut the central bank ordered 
last week, which disappointed in- 
vestors who had hoped it would be 
larger and was blamed for a big 
decline in the stock market. He 
also steered from questions about 
President Bush’s tax plan, although 
he has supported limited tax cuts. 

“It was an open-ended, light 
and informal atmosphere,” said 
David Gruber, 28. “But he did tip- 
toe around a lot of questions 
viewed as controversial.” 

Gore was less restrained, stu- 
dents said. 

At one point, as the class pon- 
dered whether economies typically 
come out of a recession rapidly— 
seen on a graph as a “V” shape—or 
more slowly—seen on a graph as 
an “L” shape—Gore suggested that, 
“Tt comes out as a “W’ ifit’s a really 
bad government policy.” 

Some students took it as an 
obvious jab at President Bush, who 
defeated Gore in last year’s elec- 
tion. 


Controller at 

PORTLAND, Maine (AP) The 
former controller of Bowdoin Col- 
lege has pleaded not guilty to 
charges that he stole more than 
$50,000 from the school. 

Gary A. Plante, 32, of Lewiston, 
is charged with four felony counts 
and one misdemeanor count of 
theft by unauthorized control of 
currency. 

He was arraigned March 20 at 
Cumberland County Superior 
Court. 

Plante remains free on bail 
while awaiting trial. If convicted, 
he faces up to 10 years in prison. 

Plante was indicted by a grand 
jury last month. The criminal in- 
dictment came seven months af- 
ter Bowdoin College filed a civil 
lawsuit against Plante. 

Bowdoin College has asked the 
court to force Plante to pay resti- 
tution, along with other damages, 
including costs and attorneys’ fees. 

While working at the school in 
Brunswick, Plante was responsible 
for managing accounts, financial 
accounting and reporting. 


Hicuer Epucation News 


_® Gordon, LeBlanc, 
Lizotte, Stachniewicz 
are recognized 


Four NECC professors have 
| received national awards rec- 
ognizing outstanding service 
and teaching excellence. 
Professors Richard Gordon, 
| Joseph T. LeBlanc, Richard 
| Lizotte and Barbara 
Stachniewicz have been se- 
lected to receive Excellence 
Awards from the National In- 
stitute for Staff and Organiza- 
| tional Development (NISOD). 
They will be honored at a spe- 
| cial ceremony during the 
NISOD International Confer- 
ence on Teaching and Learn- 
ing in Austin, Texas this 
| spring. 
Gordon, a science teacher 
in the Haverhill Public School 
| system, has been a part-time 
instructor at NECC since 1979. 
“Richard possesses not only 
great skill as a teacher, but a 
friendly and approachable de- 
meanor which enables him to 
explain sometimes difficult 
subject matter in a way that 
students can more easily re- 
late to,” said Ed DeSchuytner, 
associate dean for Math, Sci- 
ence Technology and Health 
Professions. 
LeBlanc has served North- 
ern Essex in a number of roles 
since 1984. He recently retired 


as faculty adviser to the NECC 
Observer, a position he held for 
12 years. He recently created a 
course in Irish literature and 
has led students to Ireland as 
part of the International Stud- 
ies experience at NECC. 

“Joe is one of the most con- 
scientious and dedicated faculty 
members of the college,” said 
Chet Hawrylciw, associate dean 
for Humanities, Human Dervices 
and Behavioral Sciences. 

Lizotte, a professor in the De- 
velopmental Studies depart- 
ment, has worked with faculty 
on instructional design and cur- 
riculum revitalization. He was 
the principal writer for two land- 
mark reports on developmental 
education in Massachusetts and 
has served as an active member 
of the Massachusetts Commu- 
nity College Developmental Edu- 
cation Committee. 

“Richard’s dedication to his 
students is evidenced by the 
large number who seek him out 
for advice or assistance. Our stu- 
dents and faculty have both been 
positively impacted by the ac- 
tions and concerns of this highly 
talented and compassionate 
leader,” said David Kelly, associ- 
ate dean for Instructional Sup- 
port. 

Stachniewicz came to NECC 
as an instructor of basic writing 
in 1991. 

“She brings tremendous en- 
ergy, enthusiasm and excite- 
ment to the classroom and has 
been an inspiration to her stu- 


Four NECC professors receive excellence awards 


EXAMPLES IN EXCELLENCE: Front, from left: Richard Lizotte 
and Barbara Stachniewicz. Back row, from left: Joseph T. LeBlanc 
and Richard Gordon. 


dents and her colleagues,” 
Hawrylciw said. “Her role as a 
faculty leader is evidenced by 
her consistent re-election as 
chair of the college’s Academic 
Affairs Committee. She was re- 
cently elected unanimously as 
chair of the Department of En- 
glish and Foreign Languages as 
well. 

NISOD, founded in 1978, is a 


consortium of colleges and 
universities that share a com- 
mitment to support world- 
wide excellence in teaching 
and learning. Also commit- 
ted to teaching excellence, 
the NECC Foundation, Inc. 
will provide travel expenses 
for the honored faculty mem- 
bers to attend the conference 
in May. 


Studies urge colleges to help students avoid smoking 


@ Students who smoke 
have strong impact on 
their college peers 


BOSTON (AP) Two studies re- 
leased March 22 by the Harvard 
School of Public Health call at- 
tention to smoking on college 
campuses, saying colleges could 
do more to help their students 
resist the habit. 

The first study, appearing in 
the March issue of the American 
Journal of Preventive Medicine, 
finds that students who live in 
smoke-free dorms are 40 per- 
cent less likely to be smokers 
than those who live in unre- 
stricted housing. 

That may seem obvious, and 
the authors of the study acknowl- 
edge some self-selection is in- 
volved, but they insist the study 
shows how powerful environ- 
mental pressures can be for 
young adults at an age when 
they are tempted to experiment. 

“This is a time in young 
people’s lives when they haven’t 
fully established whether or not 
they’re going to be regular smok- 
ers,” said Henry Weschler, the 
studies’ principal investigator. 
“Many are not addicted. Many 
are trying to give up smoking. 
Others are experimenting and 
taking it up.” 


The study found that among 
students who were not regular 
smokers before age 19, only 10 
percent who lived in smoke-free 
dorms were current smokers, 
compared with 16.9 percent in 
unrestricted dorms. 

“By providing this dorm, you 
have less time for smoking, 
and you have fewer peer mod- 
els for smoking,” Weschler 
said. 

The second study, appear- 
ing in the March issue of the 
Journal of American College 
Health, found that 81 percent 
of 604 four-year colleges sur- 
veyed prohibit smoking in pub- 
lic places, but only 27 percent 
entirely prohibit smoking in 
dormitories. It also found that 
40 percent of colleges do not 
offer programs to help stu- 
dents quit, though it acknowl- 
edged there is little excess de- 
mand for the programs. 

Weschler said colleges don’t 
interfere with dormitory smok- 
ing because they are reluctant 
to appear overbearing to their 
students. 

“Colleges like to treat stu- 
dents as young adults, and let 
them make up their own 
minds,” he said. “But when 
there are all of these environ- 
mental pressures to smoke, 
they’re really not making up 
their own minds. Either peers 


influence them, or the mar- 
keting practices of tobacco 
companies influence them.” 

A previous study found that 
the number of college students 
who smoke rose from 22 per- 
cent to 28 percent between 
1993 and 1997. 

Spokesmen for Brown & 
Williamson and Philip Morris 
said their companies market 
only to those 21 and older, and 


doesn’t target colleges. 

Philip Morris spokesman 
Brendan McCormick said his 
company supports efforts to 
educate the public, including 
college students, about the 
health risks of smoking, but 
that decisions about whether 
to ban smoking in dormitories 
should be left up to colleges 
“based on what works best for 
them.” 


Shaheen endorses $100M in 
construction for NH campuses 


@ UNH, Keene State 
and Plymouth State 
in need of renovations 


CONCORD, N.H. (AP) Gov. 
Jeanne Shaheen has endorsed a 
$100 million construction plan 
to renovate five buildings in the 
University System of New Hamp- 
shire. 

State Treasurer Georgie Tho- 
mas told the House Public Works 
and Highways Committee on 
March 20 the bond program is 
within the state’s debt limit, but 
only if lawmakers refrain from 
approving special state construc- 
tion projects year after year. 

“If you can exercise restraint 


on the other areas, this is do- 
able,” Thomas said. USNH 
Trustee Chairman Bruce 
Keough said the administration 
would support reducing its six- 
year, $185 million request but 
urged it maintain flexibility 
over how that money gets 
spent. 

“We would view this as a 
very significant first step in 
completing our capital plan,” 
Keough said. 

Supporters warned that 
without renovations at the cam- 
puses of the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham, Keene 
State and Plymouth State col- 
leges, the system would lose 
resident and nonresident stu- 
dents. 
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anitors’ closet doubles as band space 


continued from page 1 


some faculty and students because of ad- 
ministration plans to omit a stage from the 
design. 

The building, estimated at $9.5 million, 
will be paid for with $7.5 million from the 
state and $2 million raised by NECC, accord- 
ing to college fundraising materials. 

Hartleb has said that if money is left over 
from the upcoming $2 million fundraising 
campaign, a stage will be included. How- 
ever just how much money will be needed 
to build a stage has not been stated. 

“They should put more money into the 
arts, but it’s politics. I just want to play and 
that’s got nothing to do with politics,” said 
Chris Galat, a student who also practices in 
the janitors’ closet. 


“We can’t do concerts, there’s no stage,” 
said Jill Seamen, also a student in the class. 

Last fall, a brochure about the new build- 
ing, titled “Preliminary Case for Support,” 
said an area called the Community Confer- 
ence Center would have: 

“Lecture-style seating for 250 including 
a stage for performances, a theater-quality 
sound system, and high-resolution projec- 
tion system.” 

Since the fall brochure was released, 
those plans have been modified. The new 
plans were distributed earlier this year to 
potential contributors in a pre-fundraising 
brochure. 1 

The current design was created by HNTB, 
the nation’s 8th largest architecture firm. 
The proposed technology center would 
house four computer classrooms! on the 


Machiavelli’s place in 
leadership discussed 


® continued from page 1' , 

H | 
tive connotation, Machiavelli did create a 
model 500 years ago that is used today to 
judge politics and political conduct. Most 
other models, Sullivan said, have not stood 
that test of time. 

“Just compare the medical research and 
opinion of the year 1500, and see how many 
of those we bring into today,” Sullivan said. 
“Very seldom do you go to the emergency 
room and they put leaches on you.” 

Members of the panel agreed that times 
have changed for those in power. Tucker 
said she feels that once you are in power, 
you must constantly look over your shoul- 
der and that the media is a huge entity. 
According to Sullivan, who is a journalist, 
the media provides a public service by watch- 
ing what leaders are doing. 

“We have more people that rely on us 
than there used to be,” Sullivan said. “It 
used to be you got your news through word 
of mouth. People depend on us as a watch- 
dog.” 

Tucker said that her power is dictated by 
the scrutiny of the media. Leaders have to 
make tough decisions and choices that they 
don’t want to make. Afterward they must 
face the scrutiny of the press. 


“What I get away with to keep my power 
is restricted by what Mike Sullivan is going 
to write about me,” Tucker said. 

Tucker said the book overlooked the 
aspects that women in power bring to 
politics. Intuition and sensitivity are omit- 
ted in favor of physical strength and the 
“ends justify the means” philosophy. 

Tucker said she was offended by the 
constant reference in the book to 
Machiavelli’s use of the word “effeminate” 
in the same context as the word “despi- 
cable”. She said a female style of leadership 
didn’t fit his construct. 

“There are certain moral absolutes in 
leadership, but I don’t deal with life and 
death of war,” Tucker said. “ I do deal with 
decisions of a different moral nature.” 

The panel members hoped there are 
more people in power trying to work for the 
greater good. Virtue in itself is not enough, 
they said and agreed these restraints like 
the press provide discipline so rulers do not 
fall victim to their own power. 

Sullivan said that, in general, people in 
leadership roles are there because they 
wish to make a difference. Sometimes, 
however, there are decisions that have no 
resolution. In general, they agreed it is all 
a balance of freedom and order. 


Family promotes bone marrow events 


® continued from page 1 


blood. The registry placed her bone mar- 
row type on reserve until they found a 
perfect match. And she was willing to 
donate when a match was found. 

Now the Frazer family is helping to 
promote the cause of another person in 
need. 

Recently, Sean Reardon, a special edu- 
cation teacher at Greater Lawrence Tech- 
nical School was diagnosed with leukemia 
during a routine physical exam. Reardon 
is in desperate search of a bone marrow 
match, and has not found one in six mil- 
lion already typed donators. 

Several events are being planned to 
help recruit potential donors: a pancake 
breakfast April 8, a dance and a silent 
auction April 14 at Promises to Keep, a 
comedy night at Grill 93 May 3, a Walk-a- 
Thon May 6, and the Bone Marrow Drive 
May 13. 

The Bone Marrow Drive is open to the 
public and will take place at Greater 
Lawrence Technical School on May 13 from 
10a.m. to 5 p.m. 


“Tt is a very worthwhile thing,” Frazer 
said. “You donate a very small amount, to 
save someone’s life.” 


Conveniently located at Routes 
110 & 125 


second floor, two “smart” classrooms, a 
network lab, and a multi-purpose room on 
the first floor. 

The ground floor, which is being called 
the fine arts floor, would have a music and 
choral room and a darkroom for photogra- 
phy. 

Kevin Flanigan, spokesman for the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Capital Asset Man- 
agement, said the construction of any state 
building has three phases: study, design 
and construction. His organization over- 
sees all “vertical construction” in which 
state money is used. 

Flanigan said he considers NECC a cli- 
ent, and said Hartleb and Vice President of 
‘Administration Mark Andrews have ex- 
\pressed their goals for the building. 
| “The priority as far as the building goes 
lit towards workforce development,” 
Flanigan said. 
| In 1995, the Massachusetts Legislature 


approved a bill that gave the state Depart- 


"ment of Higher Education $360 million for 


improvements to the state’s college facili- 
ties, said officials at the Department of 
Higher Education. 
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Set your goais high. 


We’ li help get you there. 


Sometimes reaching your goals seems like an impossible task. 

in the A Force you'll get the tools you need to reach any goal 

you set. VVe'll help get you there by: 

* providing education opportunities with tuition assistance 

* establishing leadership skills for a promising future 

* preparing you for a career in life 

You can earn up to $12,000 enlistrnent bonus, if you qualify. So, 

Woeyou're between the ages of 17-27 — call 1-800-423 -USAF 

s to request additional inforrnation, or visit 
our website at wevw.airforce.com 


It is now time to submit your 


Petition to. Graduate 


Your application should be 
submitted to the Registrar’s 
Office no later than 
March 31" for the May 19 
graduation ceremony 
(No exceptions) 


Part of the money was apportioned to 
NECC for structural renovations at both of 
the college’s campuses. According to that 
piece of legislation, which is on file in 
Bently Library, the bill also set aside $7.5 
million for the construction of “a facility on 
the Haverhill campus for use as a fine arts/ 
performance center, a center for business 
and industry and a computer center.” 

Officials at the Department of Higher 
Education said the definition of the build- 
ing as stated in the legislation can be ex- 
pected to change several times to match the 
resources the college has been given. They 
said that because the building has such a 
broad definition in the bill, it is foreseeable 
that modifications would have to occur. 

NECC is seeking cash, securities or real 
estate gifts as part of its $2 million capital 
campaign, according to fundraising mate- 
rials. 

Fundraising for the building is not ex- 
pected to begin until fall this year or spring 
2002, and construction on the building is 
not expected to begin until 2002. 

Until then, a refrigerator will hum back- 
up vocals as the NECC band plays on. 
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_ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


# 


Oscar meets his new re 


ARIES (March 21-April 20) 

It’s time to let well enough alone. Learn to 
recognize when you've done all you can, and 
move on. Hindsight is always 20-20, so learn 
from mistakes and decide to do better next 
time. If you exercise a little patience, your 
rewards will be evident. 

TAURUS (April 21 - May 21) 

Love is everywhere during the week. Either 
a current love is rekindled or you may be in for 
a new attraction. In any case, the rules have 
changed, and even if with an old flame, the 
relationship is completely new. Being around 
positive people will lift your spirits. 

GEMINI (May 22 - June 21) 

Ifthe attitudes of others seem to be holding 
you back, it’s time to be a little more self 
centered in order to get yourself back into the 
swing of whatis good foryou.A little separation 
from others can be a good thing. Opportunities 
will abound, look for them. 

CANCER (June 22 - July 23) 

You havea reason to be proud ofyouroutput 
and quality of work this week. Work will 
provide you with a welcome respite from other 
worries. If your attitude concerning a relation- 
ship does not seem to change, you may be 
looking at the situation from the wrong view. 
Don't try so hard. 

LEO (july 24 Aug. 23) 

If you have been running yourself ragged, 
preventative measures may be needed to keep 
your health up to par. Moneyis likely to be tight 
forthe near future, but don’tlet it stopyou from 
making plans to get away on vacation. Your 
lover is an absolute joy to you. 

VIRGO (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

Ifyou ponder overthe “whatifs”, even more 
questions will arise. It’s not worth putting 
yourself through such self-criticism. What’s 
done is done, and you can only resolve to do 
better next time. Your drive for perfection is 
unrealistic, for there is no such thing as perfec- 
tion. 

LIBRA (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

If there is a change in plans this week, make 
the best of the situation. Something very prom- 
ising may come of what seems to be a missed 
opportunity. Your love life is getting back on 
track, so take the opportunity to work out 
details, and go slowly with your mate. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

Your hard work is not always noticed or 
appreciated by others. Whatever you do must 
satisfy you first - relying on others will keep you 
feeling disappointed. Sweet memories may cause 
you to look back on the past with a sense of loss 
and some regret - the good old days. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

It just might come to blows with a loved one 
during this week. Give each other time to cool 
off before approaching the subject in a reason- 
able mood.Good news about money may lighten 
up your mood a bit. The way you use informa- 
tion presented to you pleases your superiors. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Your nature insists you follow the rules, but 
an acquaintance who is more of a free spirit, 
prefers spontaneity - learn from him. Don’t fall 
into the trap of judging others, remember that 
you don’t know what motivates and influences 
others to do what they do. Take a firm hand on 
money matters. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Your personal brand of creativity is crying 
out to be let loose, allow time for this expres- 
sion to take place, and don’t be too attached to 
producing immediate masterpieces. If a prob- 
lem is backing you into a corner, focus your 
energies on diffusing it. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Keeping your feelings under wrap will cre- 
ate the illusion of control. Ifyou take the risk of 
expressing yourself to a loved one, no one will 
care if you break down. It’s going to hurt falling 
down-butyouare better offjumping in, instead 
of watching from a distance. 


@ Can the ‘Jerk’ live up 
to Billy Crystal’s legacy? 


By LYNN ELBER 
AP Television Writer 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — Steve Martin is an 
actor, comedian, musician and author. On 
Sunday, he has the chance to add the title of 
Oscar hero — or goat. 

Serving as the ceremony’s host is risky 
business, as David Letterman and Whoopi 
Goldberg can attest. Even Billy Crystal had 
one or two less-than-stellar years. 

Gil Cates, producing his 10th Academy 
Awards ceremony, expressed confidence in 
first-timer Martin. 

“T think he’s going to be great,” Cates 
said. “He’s smart and analytical. Kind of a 
precision instrument, as someone described 
him. And he’s very, very funny. That part is 
good.” 

Crystal’s reign has set the bar for funny 
very high. Last year, in his seventh outing, 


the show opened with another masterfully 
witty sequence in which Crystal was digi- 
tally inserted in classic films. 

He sought counsel from Don Corleone in 
“The Godfather” in one scene and sang in 
“West Side Story” in another: “Tonight, 
tonight, there’ll be no dance tonight, and 
yet this show will still run too long.” 

Crystal also knows how to keep his run- 
ning wisecracks smart and tasteful, quali- 
ties that have sometimes eluded other hosts. 

At the 1996 show, after Vanessa Will- 
iams sang the Oscar-winning “Colors of the 
Wind,” Goldberg quipped, “The question I 
really want to answer: What color is MY 
wind?” 

Letterman flopped painfully the year 
before. A low point was his attempt to lead 
his glamorous audience in an impromptu 
chant of “Uma, Oprah,” playing on the 
names of Uma Thurman and Oprah Winfrey. 

Viewers may have longed to summon 
Bob Hope or Johnny Carson, Oscar hosts of 
the past, out of retirement. 

An Academy Awards master of ceremo- 
nies, in general, is expected to be smooth; 


Steve Martin 


funny but not too biting; ready with a quick 
quip if things go awry and always mindful 
of the ceremony’s sentimental nature. 

That last point is key, said awards expert 
Thomas O’Neil, author of “Movie Awards.” 

“The reason Crystal and Hope and Carson 
are the greatest hosts is they know it’s a 
family affair, all about hugs and jokes that 
have to be targeted in an affectionate way,” 
O’Neil said. 

Letterman, he said, committed the sins 
of trying to upstage the event and being too 
cynical. Goldberg was warm but needed 
better material. 

Martin, whose comedy has veered be- 
tween slapstick and highbrow, must strike 
the right note of accessible humor. He has 
the advantage of being a member of the 
Hollywood film family with credits includ- 
ing “All of Me” and “Father of the Bride.” 

And Martin did make a memorable ap- 
pearance as an awards show winner, O’Neil 
noted: In the 1970s, Martin accepted a 
comedy album Grammy wearing a smile 
and no trousers. 
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MTV: Rock 
music 


their way 


@ Why do all the 
good bands change? 


By NICK PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


There was a time when rock 
bands could ravage the airwaves. 
Their large hairstyles and ob- 
noxiously loud music became 
symbols of an MTV generation. 
Rock’n’roll bands came out of 
the woodwork and all found 
their place in MTV’s 20-year his- 
tory. What happened to those 
days? Ifyou haven’t noticed, they 
are gone now. 

MTV, 20 years after “Video 
Killed the Radio Star,” is “Popu- 
larity killed the Rock Star.” Not 
a real catchy title, but it is true. 

Seemingly dedicated to pop 
beats and hip-hop, MTV has 
seemingly shunned any rock 
music that cannot be associated 
with Fred Durst. That is an exag- 
geration, but not too far from 


POPULARITY KILLED THE ROCK STAR: The Goo-Goo Dolls, before MTV. 
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the truth. 

The rock to hip-hop shift hap- 
pened some time ago, you know, 
around the time of Dre and 
Snoop Dogg. It was refreshing 
and something to talk about. 
Now, I am ready for the shift 
back. Even more, I would like to 
see MTV come off of its pedestal 
as a media giant and find a fo- 
cus. Instead of centralizing the 
network’s subject matter, they 
centralize their programming on 
a demographic, and it is any- 
thing goes from there. I want to 
know when this shift occurred. 
The shift from MTV to just TV 
with music in between. 

I wish that this opinion was 


about MTV’s lack of music, but 
this is about MTV’s lack of pure 
rock music. It may not even be 
their call, maybe, god forbid, 
the record industry may have 
some control over the videos. 
When they play music on MTV, 
great rock artists appear occa- 
sionally as “buzzworthy” up and 
comers. Then they fade away 
after a couple weeks of weak 
rotation. 

Even worse | have found that 
a lot of times these great up and 
comers are totally misrepre- 
sented in the single that has 
been made into a video. I started 
to really see this when Sugar 
Ray came out with “Fly.” It was 


a poppy little tune about fame (I 
think). When I bought the al- 
bum “Floored,” I was relieved 
and blown away at the same 
time when I heard the first track 
on the album called “RPM.” The 
song was full of grinding hard 
rock, as was the rest of the al- 
bum. To think that a poppy little 
diddy called “Fly” sold me this 
outrageously promising rock al- 
bum. Then “14:59” came out, 
like a punch in the face Sugar 
Ray became the pop that was 
attributed to their success. And 
Sugar Ray isn’t the first. 

Many bands that have found 
fame on MTV, were great bands, 
and felt so real. After a decent 


run on MTV, they just change. It 
could be the band’s choice or 
the producers choice, I don’t 
know. Who am I to say that it is 
wrong? If I found fame in pop, I 
would probably stick with it. 
Don’t get this confused with 
bands like Incubus and Fuel who 
found a new style that worked 
and got famous for it. Incubus 
and Korn both found that their 
previous styles weren’t working. 
In a recent issue of Revolver 
Magazine, Jonathan Davis (of 
Korn) was quoted as saying “So 
many people have copied our 
style, it isn’t special anymore...” 
Incubus made their changes as a 


I just find it sad to see great 
bands like The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones, The Goo-Goo Dolls, 
Green Day, and now Life House 
take these artistic nosedives and 
sacrifice their original fans for 
record sales and popularity. I 
am afraid that Iam going to lose 
talents like Moby and Macy Gray 
to their MTV popularity. I guess 
I am just frustrated that the 
music I enjoy is not cool enough 
to be liked by others. 

Maybe I see some kind of ar- 
tistic hypocricy that makes me 
feel betrayed that I supported 
these artists real sound and I 
will never hear anything like it 
again. 


more necessary career move. 


‘Hannibal’ drags, cooks at some points 


By NICK PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


Ihave seen a lot of reviews for the movie 
“Hannibal” that compare it to the predeces- 
sor “Silence of the Lambs.” If “Hannibal” 
were anything like “Silence” then I would 
have just left it alone. But it isn’t. 

Previous reviews have analyzed this film 
as a totally different animal from its prede- 
cessor like it’s a bad thing. 

The fact that the sequel, stylistically 
shares nothing with the original sells this 
film to me like it were free candy, it may be 
bad, but it is still candy. 

The movie is a masterful suspense/hor- 
ror film that plays more like a mystery. 
Hannibal has escaped to Italy and lays low 
as a very public figure. 

Ten years after “Silence,” Clarice Star- 
ling, still affected by her encounters with 
the imprisoned Mr. Lecter, now has to prove 
herself to the FBI and embarks on a long 
research based investigation to find 
Hannibal. 

This investigation is prompted by the 
resurgence of Hannibal’s only surviving 
victim Mason Verger, a man whose encoun- 


ter with Hannibal left him disfigured be- 
yond recognition (you will never know that 
it is Gary Oldman). 

Then there is a third player who I think 
was inserted into the search so that the plot 
wouldn't drag. This player is an Italian 
police sergeant who is out for the reward on 
Hannibal’s head. 

The movie’s setup, however, is a drag- 
ging pile of senseless babble that doesn’t 
even kick into gear until you are an hour 
into the movie. IfI were the director | would 
have taken the first 10 minutes of the film, 
cut out the 40 minutes after it, then the 
movie wouldn’t drag half as much. 

Instead of lots of witty intellectual dia- 
logue, the script is pretty crude with some 
lame attempts at humor. I find it appropri- 
ate to state that the script is awful because 
the characters really speak with their faces. 
Even Mason Verger, whose face is totally 
blank ofall emotion due to his disfiguration, 
you can see it in his milky eyes and hear it 
in his trashed voice. 

An element of “Silence” that really stuck 
is that visual communication of emotion. 
There is one movie that I would really like 
to compare “Hannibal” to. That movie is 


“What Lies Beneath,” a surprisingly sus- 
penseful ghost story. 

If you subtract all of the gore that made 
this movie’s popularity, you will find a 
certain element of genius suspense. Instead 
of doing what you think it is going to do, it 
fakes you out. 

Once you assume that Hannibal just left 
things untouched he goes and does what 
you thought he would do, only six times 
more than you thought. 

That playing on predictability, making 
the viewer fool himself (or herself...sorry) 
into an obscure fear. I loved it. 

Though this review is good and late, I 
feel that it is quite appropriate. Hannibal is 
a great movie on the average scale. 

The discriminating eyes of Silence” fans 
would see this movie as a strong disap- 
pointment. From the eyes of a critic like 
myself, I really have to say that this movie 
has its moments, and they pop up fre- 
quently enough to consider this movie one 
of the best movies of the year, but that is a 
cliche overstatement. 

No matter what the other critics say, 
when it isn’t held to the flame of its past, 
“Hannibal” is likely to consume you. 
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If you subtract all of the gore, you will find a 
certain element of genius suspense. 


